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FERNS OF 


PINEHURST LAKE PARK 

C. A. Campbell 


High counts of ferns in a small area have been frequently noted. The author 
and others have listed 17 species for an 18.5 acre, swampy, Alleghenian mixed 
woods in Kitchener (list of some plants found growing on property at back of 
"Indian and Pioneer Uses of Native Plants Growing at Doon Pioneer Village", 
by Dorothy L. Campbell, published by Waterloo Historical Society (December, 
1964) and a similar number or more (list as yet unpublished) within the 
300-or-so acre Elora Gorge Park, Wellington County. Pinehurst Lake Park 
or "Conservation Area" is now 198 acres, but at the time this list of 
18 species and 1 variety was made the Park consisted of only approximately 
100 acres, of which 23 were lake. (The new part of the Park is mostly open 
and camping areas, not productive of ferns. See accompanying map of Park.) 
The fern flora of Southern Ontario, according to J. H. Soper's " The Vascular 
Plants of Southern Ontario " (published jointly by Dept, of Botany, U. of T., 
and F.O.N., 1949) consists of 49 species. I am aware of no published list 
of the ferns of the Spooky Hollow Sanctuary, but after many years of being 
botanized, all of Norfolk County has only produced 27 species (" Vascular 
Plants of Norfolk County, Ontario ", by Monroe Landon, published by the Big 
Creek Region Conservation Authority, Simcoe, 1960) and the 5000-acre land 
area of Rondeau Provincial Park only 17 species (" Check-List of Ferns, Fern 
Allies and Herbaceous Flowering Plants of Rondeau ", Parks Branch, Ont. Dept,' 
of Lands & Forests, 1965). 


This list of ferns from Pinehurst Lake Park is part of the evidence that the 
Park has a rich and varied flora - 30 native species of trees, over 50 species 
of native shrubs and vines, etc., with a good representation of Carolinian 
plants. Of course, the limestone-loving ferns like the cliff-brakes, Walking, 
Polypody and the spleenworts are absent, and the tinier grape ferns either 
absent or overlooked, along with Adder's-Tongue. A special point has been 
made of searching the Fern Swamp carefully for Oak and Bladder, but since 
these locally seem to prefer limy soil and cedars they are not likely to be 
found. Also colonies of three ferns which seem to be very local in the area: 
Goldie's, Hay-scented and Silvery Spleenwort, have not been found in the Park, 
but may well yet be. 

My reasons for publishing this list are four-fold; (1) to add to the pub¬ 
lished knowledge of the flora of Brant County, for which Dr. James H. Soper 
recently informed me there was no printed list of plants, so that it can be 
compared with that of other areas, (2) to encourage other naturalists and 
botanists to check, and add to, the locations mentioned in my paper in the 
future, when I may not be able to devote the time to such a re-study, (3) 
to stimulate conservationists from the surrounding area to see a sample of 
the Park vegetation, which, as is being strongly pointed out in a report to 
the Grand River Conservation Authority, is an argument for their preserving 
portions of it in an undeveloped state, and (4) to indicate some of the Park's 
natural diversity, which the Authority, by over-emphasizing trails and roads, 
seems in some instances to be senselessly damaging. Cont'd .... 
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F ERNS OF PINEHURST LAKE PARK (Cont'd.) 

Incidentally, most of the Pinehurst ferns could not stand much destruction 
since they are scarce or restricted in the Park, so it is hoped that they 
will be left growing wherever found . 

This list is a 1968 revision and expansion of the list of 10 ferns contained 
in "Trees, Shrubs, Ferns - - Pinehurst Lake Park" issued by the former Grand 
Valley Conservation Authority in 1960. Identifications and locations on 
that list were by J. Morton Eddy, former park naturalist at Pinehurst (his 
identifications were verified by representatives of the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists). 

Species marked thus - * - (8) are new to the park list, 6 having been 
collected by me. Those preceded by "WP" are found in the Wildlife Preserve 
and those preceded by "FS" in the "Fern Swamp". "W.L.U." means specimen 
given to Herbarium there for confirmation. 

Nomenclature and arrangement follow Gray's "Manual of Botany", Eighth Edition, 
(1950). 

WP Grape Fern Botrychium dissecturn forma obliquum * 

A single fruiting plant was found on Oct. 9/65, growing in low 
thickets along the top of the ravine before the bend in the trail 
and west of the garbage dump. Part of this plant was given to 
the herbarium at Waterloo Lutheran University. 

\ 

WP Rattlesnake Fern Botrychium virginianum 
Widespread in park forest. (W.L.U.) 

FS Royal Fern Osmunda regalis var. spectabilis 
Stands of it along the Eddy Fern Trail. 

Interrupted Fern Osmunda Claytoniana * 

Found in NE corner of the Park. It is groining up the bank from 
a hollow. (W.L.U.) 

FS Cinnamon Fern Osmunda cinnamonea 

In profusion along Eddy Fern Trail; also in low area, NE corner. 

WP Fragile Fern Cystopteris fragilis * 

Reported by Miss Jones in May/61 along the top of ravine but not 
rediscovered until 5 colonies of good-sized plants (frond from 
one in W.L.U.) were located on mossy, shady earth knolls half¬ 
way down the slope of the ravine and another colony was located 
at the roots of a basswood at the back E edge of the ravine 
marsh, both in Aug./68. 

FS Ostrich Fern Pteretis pensylvanica * 

Previous to 1968 the only record was my sighting, somewhere in 
the Park, in '58; only after a long, unsuccessful search for it 
among the thickets at the head of the ravine marsh where the rill 
comes in (since it prefers alluvium) were 3 clumps seen, and 
examined carefully for identification, near the W end of the Eddy 
Fern Trail, Aug./68. There is a possibility, of course, that 
these were planted. 


Cont'd . . 
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WPFS Sensitive Fern Onoclea sensibilis 

Widespread in wet parts of Park: NE corner, fringe of swamp, 
edges of some coves of lake, etc, (W.L.U.) 

WP Marsh Fern Dryopteris Thelypteris var. pubescens 

Eddy found it in "swamps" but I have found it in such places as 
islets of the lake coves and the ravine marsh in WP. 

FSWP Broad Beech Fern Dryopteris hexagonoptera 

Listed by Eddy for "N.E. Corner", although I have only been able 
to locate it along the Fern Trail up from the edge of the swamp, 
where since 1959 I noted one clump growing in a tiny sunny glade 
of the woods. (On July 4, 1963, when I last looked for it, the 
clump consisted of some 4 fronds - one was collected (W.L.U.), 
one was partly eaten, one seemed trampled, and one new one was 
coming up.) The possibility of this clump's having been planted 
there has occurred to me; however, despite the fact that this is 
the only station known to me in the whole area, Morris and Eames 
in " Our Wild Orchids " (1929, p. 150) mention that "a very rich 
open wood...close beside a grassy path among trees of very varied 
growth, including...Sassafras (is) just such a wood as the Broad¬ 
leaved Beech Fern loves, neither dense nor wet, but rich and 
lightly shaded" (this woods was near Point Pelee), a description 
of habitat which suits hexagonoptera 1 s Pinehurst one perfectly; 
and in 1964 D. M. Britton collected a sample of this fern, now 
No. 140522 in the University of Toronto's herbarium, in "rich, 
moist, dark bottomland in deciduous woods, Maple, Sassafras, 
etc., N. of Spottiswood Lake, cone. V, lot 24, S. Dumfries Tp. 
(just south of Pinehurst Park) where it grew in "a few large 
clumps but limited in distribution" according to data on herbarium 
sheet. 

NOTE: A considerable patch was found this August, among poison 
ivy, at the shady-sunny marsh edge, W. ravine slope, and now 
twice as many fronds are to be found along Fern Trail. 

WPFS Spinulose Wood Fern D ryopteris spinulosa (typical) 

Collected or noted at scattered sites in low parts of Park - by 
bridge over ravine rill, edge of ravine marsh, etc. 

WP Spinulose Wood Fern Dryopte ris spinulosa var. i ntermedia 
Collected on ravine side. (W.L.U.) 

WPFS Crested Wood Fern Dry op teris cristata * 

Collected in ravine in November, 1964, and noted in swamp. 

•' ' * * * Y '• ' ' ' • 1 • ••’Y* 1 i . ’’ ‘ : • ‘ ' l \ ’ . ••. ’ 

WP Marginal Shield Fern Pwopte ris m arginali s * 

In Oct./65 a plant with 3 fronds, one of which was collected 
(W.L.U.), was discovered at a stump along the ravine slope. 
Although a bit rock shows through in this area, this fern 
was really not expect- i here. Several more clumps were located 
lower down on the slope in Aug./68. 


Cont'd . . 
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FERNS OF PINEHURST LAKE PARK (Conc'd.) 


WPFS Christmas Fern Polystichum acrostichoides 

A few plants were, and probably still are, scattered throughout 
the Park woods - for example, near the entrance to the Fern 
Trail off the main road; many colonies are present to date 
along the shady base of the west slope of the ravine. 

WP Lady Fern Athyrium Filix - femina var. Michauxii * 

Found on slopes of ravine, near white birches at front of Park 
(W.L.U.), NE triangle, etc. 

WP(FS)Maidenhair Fern Adianturn pedatum 

Said by Eddy to have been on Fern Trail, where I have never 
seen it, but I have found it in profusion in the WP, especially 
on the ravine slopes. 

WPFS Bracken Pteridium aquilinum var. latiusculum 

Widespread in Park woods, even at start of Eddy Trail. 

rrr //////// 


HYPOTHETICAL: 

WP New York Fern Dryopteris noveboracensis * 

Reported from the trail along the ravine top in 1961 by the 
former Miss Feme Jones, Woodstock botanist, and mentioned in 
my field notes as having been found by me on the ravine slope 
the next year, but either we mistook Lady Fern for it('.) or it 
has been overlooked during searches for it since. 


JANUARY BIRD1NG IN THE HAMILTON AREA 

January 1st is the start of a new year, and the start of a new year means the 
start of a new year's bird list. The following is a suggested trip to start 
the year with a good list, 

6:30 A.M. Walk down behind McMaster University Ave. Here, just before dawn, 
the Great Horned Owls can be heard calling. As dawn breaks, the Tree Sparrows 
can be heard twittering across the marsh. A Snow Bunting is likely to be 
heard calling from the marsh. The first Crows are apt to by flying overhead 
as they leave the roost along the mountainside. From here, move over to the 
Smith residence at 16 Hollywood Ave. N. The feeder in the rear is likely to 
produce a Grackle or two. The next spot is Church Street in Ancaster on the 
way to Mineral Springs. There is a feeder in the front yard by the road. Stop 
and watch for Chickadees, Downy Woodpeckers and Blue Jays down the fence row. 
Common Buckthorn grows in profusion. Here good flocks of Cedar Waxwings and 
several Robins should be found. 

Continue on along Church Street and follow the Mineral Springs Road to 
Sulphur Springs Road. Take the Sulphur Springs Road to the top of the big 
high hill leading down to the creek. This hill is almost impassable in 

Cont'd , . . 
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JANUARY BIRDING IN THE HAMILTON AREA (Cont'd.) 

winter. Pass this spot, park the car, and walk down the hill. Red-Breasted 
Nuthatches and Golden-Crowned Kinglets should be calling along the road. 
Winter finches may be flying along the creek bottom among the Hemlocks. 

Watch for Pileated Woodpeckers flying across the valley. Retrace your steps 
back to Ancaster and take the Old Dundas Road to Dundas. Watch for Cardinals 
along the roadside, and also for flocks of Goldfinches. Head for the street 
leading to the Dundas Dump and the Hydro Station. The upper part of the 
Desjardins Canal behind the greenhouses is kept open by the Dundas sewerage 
outlet. Here may be several varieties of Ducks, Rusty Blackbirds or a King¬ 
fisher in the Willows. 

The Dump should produce Song Sparrows, Starlings, Ringbill Gulls, Herring 
Gulls, Great Black-Backed Gulls, and even a Glaucous Gull. 

From the Dump, head toward York Road and Hopkins Court on the north side of 
the Marsh. The Pine plantation behind the survey will produce Long-Eared 
Owls and possibly a Saw-Whet Owl. 

Next stop is Woodland Cemetery. A look from the cliff overlooking the Bay 
should produce Mallards, Blacks, Coots, and several hundred American Golden- 
Eyes , 

Next stop should be the docks at LaSalle Park. More varieties of ducks 
should be here. From LaSalle Park head for the Brant Inn. The lower parking 
lot is a good waterfowl location. 

Stop and look over the lake as you move across the Beach Strip. At the 
Hamilton end of the Beach Strip go under the Q.E. and turn a sharp right on 
to the Service Road. Here you can overlook the east end of the Bay and may 
find a Snowy Owl on the slag heaps. From here, go back under the Q.E. and 
on to Confederation Park. The Pavillion is a good look-out for Red-Breasted 
Mergansers. 

The next suggested stop is just east of Lake Avenue on Barton Street, where 
Stoney Creek crosses Barton Street. The creek plain south of Barton Street 
should produce Pheasants, Song Sparrows and Swamp Sparrows. 

From here head south on Highway #20 toward Mount Hope, watching for Red Tail 
and Rough-Legged Hawks. Arrive at Mount Hope Airport around 4:45 PM and 
park where you can watch over the rum^ays. As darkness falls, Short-Eared 
Owls will start hunting over the runways. 

With a bit of luck you should see about 50 species, which is a good day's 
list for the middle of winter. 

Good Birding'. 


John B. Miles 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR, EVERYONE 1 

At the beginning of the New Year we would like to welcome all the new 
members who joined the Hamilton Naturalists' Club during 1968, and to 
express the hope that they have found pleasure being with us; - 


Mr. Stuart D. Armour 

Mr. & Mrs. Cyril Berry 

Mr. Clayton Beswick 

Miss Jane Bradshaw 

Mr. & Mrs. Albret Brand 

Mrs. Colin Campbell 

Mrs. S. Chalk 

Miss Ethleen Charlesworth 

Miss Monica Connolley 

Mr. Thomas Czajer 

Mrs. Norma Ferguson 

Mr. Samuel C. Gayman 

Mr. H. C. Giess 

Miss Pearl Gonder 

Mr. Brian Hazlett 

Mr. & Mrs. Allan J. Hendry 

Miss Pamela Jones 

Mrs. Shirley Element 

Mrs. Richard Lewis 

Mr. Don S. MacLennan 

Mrs. Mildred Mailing 

Miss Frances Miller 

Mr. Don Paradis 

Mrs. Eva Parsons 

Mrs. Betty Pearson 

Mrs. J. Perry 

Mr. P. Reed 

Mr. & Mrs. G. W. Rice 

Mr. James A. Simon 

Mr. & Mrs. Leonard Simser 

Mr. & Mrs. J. C. Stuart 

Miss Carol Teeter 

Mr. & Mrs. G. D. Twaddle 

Dr. & Mrs. Chauncy Wood 

Mr. & Mrs. P.H.A. Wykes 


Toronto 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Burlington 

Burlington 

Hamilton 

Brantford 

Dundas 

Oshawa 

Hamilton 

Mitchell 

Vineland 

Burlington 

Hamilton 

Toronto 

Burlington 

Oakville 

Burlington* 

Toronto 

Burlington 

Hamilton 

Dundas 

Honey Harbour 

Toronto 

Hami1ton 

Kleinburg 

Ancaster 

Dundas 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Brampton 

Hami1ton 

Burlington 

Dundas 


Also, welcome to three old members who have rejoined the club. 


Miss Helen Emery 
Mr. Alf Epp 
Mrs. Sylvia Opl 


Hami1 ton 
Hami1 ton 
Burlington 


This is an opportune time to mention two unsung heroes of the Club - George 
North for his very fine work with the Noteworthy Birds Records (a job which 
entails a great deal of time and work - it is the department that a great 
many of us turn to first in the Wood Duck) and Bob Challis who prints and 
assembles the Wood Duck, also a time-consuming job. Thanks should also go 
to Joan Allingham who cuts the stencils and Kay Shaw who addresses and mails 
the Wood Duck. 


Many thanks to all of you. 
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THE U. S, NATIONAL PARKS; WILD OASES 

. . ' • ' ’ ; . ■ • 

William C. Van Atte 

Last summer a friend and I had the marvellous opportunity to quench our 
thirst for travel and new experiences. Our dreams became reality in the 
early morning hours of June 3rd when we found ourselves westbound on the 
Q.E.W. in our vehicle, laden with piles of food, camping equipment and 
camera gear that were to sustain us for the next three months. We were about 
to enter a day of our lives that would not set until we had visited 27 
National Parks and Monuments of the United States. In addition, we were to 
make a 10-day side trip into Mexico. 

During our trip we visited a wide variety of environments - environments as 
dissimilar and as far apart as Everglades and Death Valley, California. In 
each of these areas the elements have fashioned a landscape and the environ¬ 
ment a set of inhabitants that makes each Park unique, and as interesting 
and inspiring as any one of its near or distant sister Parks. ,1 want to 
share with you some of my experiences after three months in the field 
exploring the National Parks of the United States. 

EVERGLADES 

■ ■ ■ ' ’ ar ' ■ i i 

Our story of the National Parks will commence with one of the best known 
Parks - the one and only Everglades of southern Florida, This Park is 
actually a "river of grass", so-called because of the huge expanse of saw 
grass (actually a sedge with long, thin leaves triple-edged with fine saw 
teeth) growing in the shallow leisurely-flowing waters draining from Lake 
Okeechobee, 66 miles to the north. Water is the life blood of the Park and 
produces the unique environment that draws wildlife and wildlife-watchers 
from all over the United States and Canada. 

I like to think of Everglades as having several sub-environments or habitats 
which are all directly or indirectly related to their watery environment. 
Firstly, there is the expanse of saw grass which forms the true glade country 
It is covered in wet season with 6 to 9 inches of water, but may be bone dry 
for weeks in the spring dry season. Much of this area is only 3 feet above 
sea level. Within this sea of grass are found dense but isolated islands of 
vegetation, known as hammocks. These hammocks develop on outcroppings of 
rock that may be only inches above the water level. Within the solitude 
which surrounds these "islands", one senses the undisturbed beauty of nature 
Ttfhile watching the Florida White and colourful black and yellow striped Zebra 
butterflies which lazily flutter about the lush green vegetation with gently 
beating wings. The third habitat, still within the glade country, is the 
slough (pronounced "slew") best known for its concentrations of wildlife in 
winter when sloughs are often the only reservoirs of water. Sloughs are the 
homes for alligators, turtles, otters, anhingas (the famous snake-birds which 
lack water-repelling oils, and yet dive underwater in pursuit of fish), bass 
and garfish (prey for the 'gator and anhinga) and the gaudy purple Gallinule 
whith runs over the lilies (spatterdock) common to the slough. 

We walked down the famous Anhinga Trail to one of these sloughs - Taylor 
Slough. Colourful dragonflies zig-zagged across the boardwalk, a skink 
(thick-bodied lizards with smooth, flat, shiny scales) scampered ahead of us, 
stopping now and then to peer up at us from those small dark eyes as if to 
challenge us to a race. A little further along the trail, a flash of green 
brought our attention to a chameleon or anole lizard, the funny little 
magician of the southeast who has the ability to change colour, and still 

Cont'd . . . . 
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further down the trail a walking-stick, though a perfect example of mimicry, 
stood out sharply from the light grey handrail of the boardwalk where it was 
resting. But it was in the slough, in the warm 4-foot depths of this sheltered 
bay that we made our most exciting find - a six-foot gator floating peacefully 
in the water among the grasses and reeds. It was an inspiring sight to see 
one of these powerful reptiles, looking for all the world as docile as a tired 
puppy, in the wild, unrestricted and free to govern the course of his own life, 
bnr, ’ioi m' u.-po n .tv ,bcio1 In roJ irr tPi.'.- ■. hr. f , oi r»JL »'*' .jo ni 

The second "world" of Everglades is found in the regions of highest elevation. 
These regions form the only "mountains" of Everglades and may reach the 
fantastic elevation of 5 feet 1 . Such high areas form pine "islands". The 
pinelands contain characteristic pine-palmetto vegetation and harbour their 
own animal community of woodpeckers, raccoons, opossums, bobcats and foxes. 
Unfortunately most of these species are nocturnal so we sattf very little of 
the pineland inhabitants. We did see several of the colourful tree snails 
which are unique to Everglades, however. 

The third "world" of Everglades consists of the mangrove coast. Here the 
mangrove forest was able to establish itself in the saline waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico but its struggle for survival has not been a simple task. In 
1960 Hurricane Donna badly damaged the forest, and again in 1961 Hurricane 
Betsy brought great destruction and even tore out a whole section of elevated 
trail. In fact, while walking the Mangrove Trail, we found the whole theme 
of the trail markers (small plaques on which information about the trail is 
given) to centre about the destruction of the hurricanes 

J ' * •'- * l "• * • ?» 1 : * * > ' \ i j l • i ' Om I f •; ’ , i,; , i i w' •, , f’ ' ' : n 

The main threat to Everglades, however, like almost everywhere else, is the 
supposedly intelligent species known as "man". Unfortunately, as early as 
1920 canals were dug to drain mucklands south of Lake Okeechobee for con¬ 
version to farmland. Today, to prevent flooding billions of gallons of 
water are drained into the ocean. This is water that otherwise would have 
flowed slowly southward into the glades country, thus prolonging the wet 
season and diminishing the repercussions of the winter drought. Furthermore, 
man uses great quantities of the water for irrigation and city supplies. And 
just to make sure that the damage is complete, he builds the Tamiami Trail - 
a highway just north of the Park joining Miami and Tampa. Oh, yes, there are 
six gates on the Trail to allow movement of i*ater into the park, but in a 
widespread drought when water levels are low (but human demands are no less) 
will the gates be kept open? Once already Florida's governor had to personally 
request that they be kept open. 

The repercussions of drought are severe - the pools of water become stagnant, 
fish die, big gators eat small gators as well as the playful otters which 
also make the water holes their home, the wood storks must abandon their 
young resulting in the death of hundreds of storklets. 

This again is one of the fateful results of man's interference with the 
balance of nature. The inevitable result is the destruction of a heritage 
in which many people find consolation and a refuge from the stresses and 
strains of our modern world. Of course, we cannot disregard the material 
and physical welfare of our species, but can we so afford to neglect our 
mental welfare? 
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THE WOOD DUCK 


The Wood Duck is far more interesting when we have original articles instead 
of re-prints from other magazines. Won't some of you please turn over a new 
leaf and make a good New Year's resolution to send in an article on a trip, 
some subject you are interested in, or the account of a hike? 

AND don't just make the resolution - do something about it '. 


JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 


The next meeting of the Junior Club will be held at 

7:00 PM, on Wednesday , January 15th, at the Headquarters Building of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens. Activities will include planning of the coming 
year's events. 

Field trips will be held on Saturday, January 11th, and on Saturday, 
January 25th. Meet at the Nature Interpretive Centre in the Arboretum at 
12:30 PM. 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 

The next meeting of the Club will be held at 

8:00 PM, W ednesday , January 15th, at the Headquarters Building of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens. The speaker will be 

Dr. Donald Gunn, with his outstanding slides of "Sable Island", complete with 
tape recordings. 


AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS 


The next Audubon Wildlife Film will be shown Monday, January 13th, 1969, at 
8:00 PM, at Scott Park Secondary School Auditorium, 1055 King St. E., Hamilton. 

Wilfred E. Gray narrates an intriguing picture of British Columbia, "Four 
Seasons", beginning with spring on the coast, and ending with winter among 
the snow-embossed peaks of the high Canadian Rockies. 


FIELD EVENTS 

Sunday, January 12th - DUCK CENSUS. Meet at the High Level Bridge at 10:00. 

Dress warmly. Bring lunch and hot coffee. 

Leader: George North - phone 522-6082 
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